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CHi efs 
NVR facilitates dialogue on race 


BY LORNA ANN JOHNSON 


ational Video Resources recently launched Viewing 
N Race, a publication highlighting films and videos that 
address race, diversity and tolerance. 

Founded in 1990 with initial funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the New York City-based NVR was chartered to 
increase the public’s awareness and access to independently 
produced films and videos. 

It has since published VideoForum, a series of film and video 
guides on selected subjects, such as Latino, Native American and 
health issues. Along with film and video descriptions, VideoForum 
includes essays by curators and scholars, plus a list of media and 
programming suggestions. 

These publications previously targeted libraries; however, with 
Viewing Race, NVR hopes to build a wider distribution base 
through extensive outreach to community organizations, 
regardless of their experience with video or independent media. 

The publication lists more 
than 60 films and videos and 
offers guidelines on how to 
facilitate constructive 
discussion. A teacher and 
curriculum specialist, a diversity 
trainer, a librarian and a youth 
worker are among those who 
share their experiences in using 
media to stimulate critical 
thought and dialogue. 

Viewing independent films 
and videos is only the first step. a 
“We must do more than view or not. 
race; we must put ourselves into 
the picture, in large part by stepping outside 
our everyday life,” writes Chon Noriega in the publication’s 
introduction. 

“Developers of the Viewing Race project believe in the efficacy 
of dialogues across difference. They stress that we cannot look 
for a quick fix, but must focus instead on uncovering the 
experiences, assumptions and points of view that contribute to 
understanding race.” 

Because “most Americans continue to live in racially 
segregated environments,” he says, our perceptions of those 
outside our “immediate and segregated lives” are often filtered 
through mass media, leading to misconceptions. 

“Nonwhite racial groups remain under-represented in the mass 
media—both in terms of employment and portrayals—but they 
have been equated with violent crimes across the programming 
spectrum from entertainment to the nightly news.” 

Viewing Race packages films and videos that present a wide 
range of experiences and images. Such work “can serve as an 
important first step in reducing our dependence on global media 
for what we know about the world,” he says. 


“Race is a broad 
and shifting category 
that touches upon most 
aspects of American life, 


whether we like it 


A selection panel of filmmakers and programmers brought 
diverse perspectives to the process. Among them were filmmakers 
Lise Yasui and Ayoka Chenzira, media librarian Don Chauncey 
and television programmer Claire Aguilar. 

After the initial evaluation, the panelists selected a final round 
of titles that represent “what we consider a good starting point for 
taking up the issue of race, racial conflict and cultural difference. 
We tried to take into account how this work could be used in the 
classroom, the workplace and community centers while providing 
a cross-section of the best independent media available on the 
topic,” says Noriega, an associate 
professor of film and video at UCLA 
and the project editor. 

“Tt was important that the videos 





not only represent different 
communities but also the differences 
within these communities. 
“Thus, while our initial concern had , » 
to do with race, we looked for ways in £ i 
which race was expressed through 
gender, class, region and so on. 
Having a diverse selection 
panel ensured that we did 
not settle for an easy and simple definition of race.” 
Some of the topics and themes addressed 
by the films and videos are indigenous peoples and 
colonialism, Japanese American internment, civil 
rights, bi-racial identity, race and sexuality, 
education, fear and hatred, stereotypes, self- 
perception and self-representation. 
“Race is a broad and shifting 
category that touches upon most 
aspects of American life, whether we 





like to admit it or not,” explains 
Noriega. The films and videos listed in 
Viewing Race reflect the diversity and complexity 
of lives touched by racial issues. 

Women produced about a third of the works, | 
including the following: 

An American Love Story by Jennifer Fox, about 
interracial relationships and bi-racial identities; 
Don’t Hurry Back by Portia Cobb, an 
experimental documentary that chronicles the 
filmmaker’s journeys to West Africa and her 
encounters with the “castles” used to imprison 


enslaved Africans; Remembering Wei Yi-Fang, 


Fear and Learning at Hoover 
Elementary by Laura Angelica Simon. 




















Co 





Remembering Wei Yi-Fang, 
Remembering Myself: 


Remembering Myself: An Autobiography by Yvonne An Autobiography by 


Welbon that recounts the African American 
filmmaker’s experiences in Taiwan and her search 
for her identity; Double Happiness by Mina Shum, a romantic 
comedy about a 22-year-old actress who walks a tightrope between 
the expectations of her traditional Chinese parents and the realities 
of Western life; Fear and Learning at Hoover Elementary by Laura 
Angelica Simédn, a documentary that takes a personal look at the 
effects of California’s Proposition 187, which denies public 
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services such as hospital care and education to undocumented 
residents and their children; Lighting the 7th Fire by Sandra 
Johnson Osawa, a profile of the Northern Wisconsin Chippewa 
who have continued to reaffirm their traditions in the face of 
racism and politically-based conflicts over spearfishing; and My 
America (...Or Honk If You Love 
Buddha) by Renee Tajima-Pefia, 

a rollicking road trip across America, 


KEEP INDIAN 
PROPAGANDA 
OUT OF SCHOO, 


interviewing Asian Americans along 
the way. (See interview with Tajima- 
Pefia on page 9) 

Looking at films is only part of the 
picture. Filmmaker Yasui points out, 
“We need to be able to see race as a 
complex and multifaceted concept 
rather than as synonymous with crisis.” 

Filmmakers interviewed in the 








= 
Lighting the 7th Fire 


Es Schi ra inunaod Osawa publication, including Simén, Tajima- 


Pefia and Osawa, suggest another 
approach. They argue that when 
you are talking about race you are really talking about 
democracy, the desire and the struggle for democracy. 
That doesn’t make it any easier, just more hopeful, they 
point out. This project is an attempt to use video in order 
to facilitate those types of discussions. 

In addition to the list of films and videos and 
interviews with filmmakers and programmers, Viewing 
Race includes a list of organizations that address issues of 
race and diversity. 

An important part of the project is a website that 





Women use new laws 
to change lives 


hree courageous women from different parts of the world 

who are using new laws to change women’s lives are the 

subject of A Woman's Place, a one-hour documentary. It 
explores the conflicts that arise when old traditions are challenged 
to ensure women’s newly-won rights. 

Tandaswa Ndita is a South African judge who educates rural 
communities about the country’s new constitution, which, for the 
first time, guarantees women their right of property. 

In Duluth, Minnesota, Mary Asmus, the chief prosecutor, 
pioneers a new legal strategy for convicting domestic violence 
offenders without requiring their frightened victims to testify. 

In Bombay, India, lawyer, Flavia Agnes, helps women use the 
law to end abusive marriages and live successful independent lives, 
despite the powerful stigma of divorce. 

The documentary was produced and directed in the United 
States by Maria Nicolo, who has been producing television for 
more than 14 years. Paromita Vohra and T. 
Jayashree produced and directed the India 
segment. Vohra has written several 
documentaries, and Jayashree has written and 
produced documentary television and radio 
programs on women’s issues. In South Africa 
Patricia van Heerden and Catherine Stewart 
produced and directed. Van Heerden has 
worked on numerous film and video projects 
in the U.S. and South Africa. Stewart 


produces a program for South African 


provides users with a forum to discuss their experiences in  Tandaswa Ndita Broadcasting. 


programming and in using the films. Educators, workshop 
facilitators, diversity trainers and community organizers 
can discuss the use of the work, audience reactions and 
other relevant issues surrounding the screening and 
discussion of the films and videos. 

“We have spoken to a number of community 
organizations who are eager to use these films and videos 
to complement the work that they already do,” says Tania 
Blanich, NVR’s associate director who headed the project. 

The Viewing Race project is supported by the Ford 





In conjunction with the video, the 
producers have put together an intensive 
outreach and education program in the 
United States, South Africa and India. The 
documentary and print resource materials are 
available for distribution to universities and 
grassroots organizations around the world for 
use as a platform for wide-ranging discussions 
about women, law, custom and social change. 

The producers will provide free copies of 


Foundation, the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Mary Asmus the video to non-profit organizations for 


Foundation, and the Maurice Falk Medical Fund. 

For a free copy of Viewing Race, contact: National 
Video Resources, 73 Spring Street, Suite 606, New York, 
NY 10012. 212/274-1782. Fax: 212/274-0284. Email: 
Viewing Race@nvr.org. Web: www. Viewing Race.org 

Lorna Ann Johnson is a New York based filmmaker who 
helped compile Viewing Race. 
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Flavia Agnes 


screenings. For a copy, call 1-800/697-5770. 
For more information: Fenton 
Communications, 1320 18th St. NW, Fifth 
Floor, Washington, DC 20036. 202/822- 
5200. Fax: 202/822-4787. Email: fenton@ 
fenton.com or web: www.fenton.com [J 
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San Francisco Bay Area 


Film Festivals 


BY LAURI ROSE TANNER 
with Editorial Assistant Jennifer C. Campbell 


In the past year, women filmmakers maintained a strong 
presence in the film festivals of Northern California. 
Heres a sampling of their work. 


San Francisco Jewish Film Festival 





The Jew in the Lotus, produced and directed by 
Laurel Chiten, San Francisco Jewish Film Festival 


Jewish Film Festival Director Janis Plotkin and her associates 
continue to put together thought-provoking and challenging 
programs. 

Among the features in the festival, July 15-Aug. 2, were / 
Stare at You and Dream (1997, U.S.), directed by Susan Mogul. 
The movie takes an intimate look at four characters caught up in 
the everyday melodrama of life and longing in Los Angeles. 

Three Sisters (1998, Israel/Germany) by Tzipi Reibenbach- 
Levison tells the story of three women who were in love with the 
same man in Poland more than 50 years ago. Now living in Tel 
Aviv, the sisters take care of their ailing husbands and speak to 
each other on the phone in Yiddish, Polish and Hebrew. 

Reibenbach-Levison takes a deeply personal and cathartic 
approach to a difficult subject: people whose youth was stolen by 
the Nazis. With humor and sensitivity, the filmmaker turns the 
camera on her two aunts and her mother and the skeletons in the 
family closet. 

Yidl in the Middle: Growing up Jewish in Iowa (1998, U.S.) is 
Marlene Booth’s reminiscence of growing up Jewish in the 
heartland. Booth examines the “negotiated identities” of Jews 
living in small town America. 

In 1998, the festival premiered Laurel Chiten’s The Jew and 
The Lotus (1998, U.S.), the story of Jewish writer Roger 
Kamenentz’s life-changing experience of traveling to Dharamsala, 


India to meet with the Dalai Lama of Tibet. Chiten tells the story 


of the Jewish-Buddhist encounter with beautiful images of the 
Tibetan enclave in Dharamsala as well as interviews with some of 
today’s most progressive Jewish thinkers and the Dalai Lama. 
Lisa Lewenz’s A Letter Without Words (1998, U.S.), which 
resurrects long-buried film footage shot in Germany in the 1920s 
and ’30s by her grandmother, Ella Arnhold 
Lewenz, weaves together the past and present 


i eer ee . A Letter Without 
through two different historical time periods and aaa 


Words, directed 

by Lisa Lewenz, 
uses film footage 
shot in Germany by 
the filmmaker’s 
grandmother 
(below). It was 
shown at the 

San Francisco 
Jewish Film Festival 


cultures. The result is a compelling inquiry into 
German Jewish identity and memory. It was also 
shown at Sundance and the Berlin Film Festival. 

A shorts program that focused on Ethiopian 
Jews featured Beverly Shaffer’s Gesho (1996, 
Canada). She tells the story of Gesho Mamu, a 
13-year-old Ethiopian boy who lives with his nine 
brothers and sisters in a temporary trailer park. 
The documentary speaks of the difficulties faced 
by the Jews who left Ethiopia in 1991 as part of a 
massive Israeli airlift. 

French-Tunisian director Karin Albou’s My 
Country Left Me (1995, France), describes the 
transformation of Judeo-Arabic culture from 
Tunisia to Paris. French-Moroccan director Izza 
Genini’s The Fruit of Splendor (1998, France) 
documents 2,000-year-old Berber and Jewish 
traditions that revolve around the Ethrog or fruit 





of spendor, symbolizing peace and the sweetness 
of learning. Treyf (1998, U.S.), by Alisa Lebow 
and Cynthia Madansky, is an unorthodox piece 
by and about two Jewish lesbians who meet and 
fall in love at a Passover seder. 





San Francisco International 
Lesbian & Gay Film Festival 


Monica Treut brings a fresh eye to the end of the twentieth 
century with Gendernauts: A Journey Through Shifting Identities 
(1999, Germany), a documentary feature at the 1999 San 
Francisco Lesbian & Gay Film Festival, June 17-27. 

Always a festival favorite, Treut ignores Y2K concerns and 
puts a gender spin on the millennium as she examines the 
“gender elimination phenomena” in the Bay Area, challenging 
our perception of what is male or female. The guide on this 
journey is Sandy Stone, a self-proclaimed “goddess of cyberspace.” 

Included in the discussion are “sex goddess” Annie Sprinkle 
and political activist Susan Stryker, a male-to-female transsexual 
who is working on a book about transgender history. 
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A new video by Pratibha Parmar disputes the end of feminism Spire, First Person Documentary, 1998, U.S.) by Rebecca Baron, 





with a look at pop culture divas. In The Righteous Babes (1998, a probing essay on the recent history and representation of 
United Kingdom), Parmar explores the intersection between Cambodia; Welcome to Womanhood by Charlotte Metcalf (Golden 
feminism and popular music and includes interviews with Sinead Spire, Short Documentary, 1998, England), an eye-opening look 
O'Connor, Chrissie Hynde, Ani DiFranco and Gloria Steinem. at U.N.-funded attempts to combat the practice of female 
Parmar argues that feminism has thrived and expanded its reach circumcision in a remote region of Uganda. 
through the direct aggressive and revolutionary medium of rock Lisanne Skyler’s Getting to Know You (1998, U.S.) was 
music with performers like Madonna and DiFranco. inspired by a Joyce Carol Oates short story that focuses on 
A companion piece to Parmar’s was travelers in an upstate New York bus station. 
Strings Attached, (1998, U.S.) Marla The 1998 festival featured 22 narrative and documentary films 
Leech’s portrayal of the struggles, by women directors. Among those screened were Golden Spire 
successes and pursuits of five Bay Area Award winners: Ellen Bruno’s Sacrifice (U.S.); Fatima Jebli 
female guitarists trying to make it in Ouzzani’s In My Father's House (1997, Netherlands), Harriet 
the music world. Hirshorn’s The Disappearance of TiDoeur: Haiti After Duvalier 
Sadie Benning continues to take a (1997, U.S.), Mirjam Unger’s short narrative Speak Easy (1997, 
witty, unsentimental view of coming- Austria), Yamina Benguigui’s /mmigrant Memories: The North 
of age in the 90s with Flat Is Beautiful African Inheritance/Mémoires dimmigrés--L héritage maghrebin 
(1999, U.S.). Using live-action and (1997, France), and Kathrin Resetarits’ Egypt (1997, Austria). 
animation, she offers a slice of pre- The following also were shown. 
adolescent alienation as seen through Heddy Honigmann’s enchanting feature documentary, The 
the eyes of an 11-year old. Underground Orchestra/Het Ondergronds Orkest (1997, 
At the 1998 festival, Dolly Hall Netherlands), is an exploration of the ethereal music that flows 
received the prestigious Frameline through the tunnels of the Paris Metro and the heartfelt stories of 
Award for outstanding contributions immigrant musicians. 
to lesbian and gay media art. Hall has Xiu Xiu (1998, U.S.), an exciting directing debut by 
is produced Ang Lee’s The Wedding San Francisco-based actress Joan Chen, is a heartbreaking 
Angel on my Shoulder, directed = Banquet, Maria Maggenti’s The coming-of-age tale set in Tibet during the last phase of the 
by Donna Deitch, San Francisco [ycredibly True Story of Two Girls in Cultural Revolution. 
International Lesbian and Gay Love, Lisa Cholodenko’s High Art and Vicki Funari’s Paulina (1997, U.S.) uses an arresting and 
Film Festival : : ; E : : 
Mark Christopher's 54. highly creative mix of narrative and documentary styles to show a 
One of the unforgettable stand-out works last year was San Mexican woman’s life-long struggle to live on her own terms after 
Francisco-born Donna Deitch’s Angel On My Shoulder (U.S.), a being sold at the age of 15 by her parents. The Golden Gate 
moving, intimate portrait of Deitch’s friend, actress Gwen Welles, Award-winning 16mm-film explores Paulina Cruz Suarez’s return 
which gives an extraordinary, painfully blunt account of her home to her native Mexican village to confront her parents. 
battle with cancer. Bandits (1997, Germany), an escape from prison genre and 
The festival also highlighted films and videos for and about gender-bender from first-time feature director Katja von Garnier, 
black lesbians, including Angela Maccarone’s romantic comedy uses a music video style and poignant storytelling to take you on 
Everything Will Be Fine (1997, Germany). an energetic road-trip with four escaped women prisoners. 


Adrienne Mancia, curator of film at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, was awarded the Mel Novikoff Award for Film 


San Francisco International Exhibition. She has programmed a wide array of films that 
Film Festival audiences might not otherwise see, including major retrospectives 


of Indian, Mexican, Brazilian, Canadian, and Italian cinema. 


Kim Longinotto’s Divorce Iranian Style (1998, England/Iran) 
was among the top award-winners at the 1999 San 
Francisco International Film Festival, April 22-May 6. 

This winner of the Grand Prize for Best Documentary 
offers an intimate and impassioned look at marital life 
and strife as seen through the stories of six Iranian 
women who are fighting for their rights within a 
patriarchal judicial system. 

Regret to Inform by Barbara Sonneborn (1998, U.S.), 
winner of the Golden Spire Bay Area Documentary 
Award, concerns American and Vietnamese widows who 
lost their husbands in the Vietnam War. 

On the Ropes (1999, U.S.) by Nanette Burstein and 








Brett Morgen won the Silver Spire for its powerful PT | 
storytelling as it examines the lives of aspiring boxers. Sacrifice, directed by Ellen Bruno, San Francisco 
Other award winners include: okay bye bye (Golden International Film Festival 
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San Francisco International 
Asian American Film Festival 


Citizen Hong Kong (1999, U.S.), directed by Ruby Yang, 
premiered at the 1999 San Francisco International Asian Film 
Festival. Yang returns to her childhood home to learn how Hong 
Kong might reconcile its British past with a Chinese future. She 
looks for clues in the transition generation—those born under 
British rule who will come of age during the Chinese era. 
Through video diaries, five young Hong Kong residents help her 
chronicle the evolution of a new post-colonial identity. 

In Tiger’s Apprentice (1998, U.S.), director M. Trinh Nguyen 
battles cultural assumptions and government censorship as she 
travels to Vietnam to document her great-uncle’s folk medicine 
practice, and in the process she preserves an aspect of her pre- 
colonial Vietnamese heritage. 

Barbara Sonneborn’s Regret to Inform (1998, U.S.), about 
Vietnam War widows, also was shown. 

A program of short films by women included Crickets (1998, 
Canada), directed by Jane E. Kim, about a Korean Canadian 
schoolgirl who wants to enter the adult world, but finds its 
ugliness and truths; Death Threat (1998, Canada), directed by 
Zanga Nawaz, about an aspiring Muslim author who contrives 
her own death to orchestrate a media sensation for her novel; 
and Snake-Byte (1997, U.S.), directed by Shashwati Talukdar 
and Dina Mendros, a humorous short that mixes real news and 
transcripts from self-proclaimed culture experts, parodying the 
racism and xenophobia of broadcast journalism. 

The 1998 festival included veteran U.S. filmmaker Renee 
Tajima-Pefia’s documentary My America (..Or Honk If You Love 
Buddha). Inspired by Jack Kerouac’s On the Road, the film 
traces Tajima-Pefia’s freewheeling cross-country mission to 
survey the changing face of Asian America. 

Also featured was Suzaku, by one of Japan’s most promising 
directors, Naomi Kawase. The film won the 97 Cannes Film 
Festival Camera D’Or. This moving narrative chronicles the 
disappearance of a way of life in a remote mountain village. 

A documentary treat was Miss India Georgia (1997, U.S.), a 
60-minute video by Sharon Grimberg and Daniel Friedman, 
which follows four young women participating in Atlanta’s 
yearly South Asian beauty pageant. The Journey (1997, U.S.), 
written by Lisa Kirk Puchner and the film’s director Harish 
Saluja, aired on PBS, telling a moving story of attempts to feel at 
home in two different worlds. 


Citizen Hong Kong, a 
documentary by Ruby Yang, 
premiered at the San Francisco 
International Asian American 
Film Festival. 


Mill Valley Film Festival 


The October, 1998 festival opened with author Maya 
Angelou’s feature-length directing debut, Down in the Delta 
(1998, U.S.), the convincing story of Loretta (Alfre Woodard), 
an unskilled, unemployed Chicago woman who lives with her 
mother and two children. When Loretta plunges into a drunken 
spin-out, her mother pawns the family heirloom and uses the 
money to send the family to live with her brother in Mississippi, 
where Loretta finds redemption. 

Opening Night honors went to British actor Helena Bonham 
Carter. Carter attended a tribute presentation which included a 
short program of clips, an on-stage interview, and a screening of 
her film Theory of Flight. 

Two strong debut works by women directors were: Lindy 
Laub’s They Come At Night (1998, U.S,) and Sharon Power’s 
Taxi Dancer (1997, U.S.). 

They Come At Night is a powerful drama about the intimate 
and ultimately transcendent relationship between a political 
refugee from El Salvador and her privileged yet troubled Los 
Angeles psychotherapist. 

Power’s gritty drama, Taxi Dancer, is a clever mid-life story 
about a woman who moves from Mississippi to Los Angeles, 
leaving behind her hometown and her identity as a demure wife 
and Southern beauty. She takes a job as a taxi dancer, using her 
charm to get money from men. 

An impressive program of indie filmmakers included Jacki 
Ochs’ documentary, Letters Not About Love (1998, U.S.), 
chronicles the extraordinary relationship between Bay Area poet 
Lyn Hejinian and Russian poet Arkadii Dragomoshchenko. Sziil 
Missing (1998, U.S.), a forceful documentary by Theresa Tolini, 
explores the theme of child abduction. 


MadCat Women's 
International Film Festival 


NEW TO THE Bay AREA is the MadCat Women’s 


International Film Festival. This young fest presents 


experimental and independent works by women from 
around the world. It highlights films and videos that 
experiment with the use of sound and image and challenge 
modes of visual storytelling. MadCat is a unique voice on the 
film fest circuit as one of few international experimental/ 


underground women’s film festivals. 
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Cine Accion 
Festival Cine Latino 


The 1998 Cine Accién ;Festival 
Cine Latino! screened more than a 
hundred shorts and feature-length 
films and videos representing the best 
of documentary, narrative and 
experimental filmmaking from the 
U.S. and Latin America. 

Opening the Festival was an 
exciting sold-out tribute to actress Rita 
Moreno, with an on-stage interview 
and a screening of West Side Story in 
the historic Castro Theatre. 





Rita Morena was 
honored at Cine 
Accion ;Festival 

Cine Latino! 


Independent experimental films 
included Ximena Cuevas’ Paper Bodies/Cuerpos de Papel (1997, 
Mexico), which uses irony and black humor to explore a tale of 
love and jealousy between two women and Half Lies/Medias 
Mentiras, a personal portrait of Mexico City. 

Also shown was El Corrido de Cecilia Rios (1997, U.S.), 


directed by Kristy Guevara-Flanagan, is a documentary about a 





Medias Mentiras/Half Lies, a 


video by Ximena Cuevas, 
ijFestival Cine Latino! 





young teenage woman who was murdered. 


A festival forum, “1848: The US.-Mexican 
War (1846-1848),” featured Ginny Martin’s 


7 video documentary The U.S. Mexican War 
(1846-1848), Part 1: Neighbors and Strangers. 


Contributor Lauri Rose Tanner is the 
Director and Founder of Film Festival 
Consultants, a strategic planning, fundraising 
and sponsorship group specializing in work with 
arts organizations and film festivals. She is 
currently completing the writing of the first book 
of a two-volume manual on How to Start and 
Operate Film & Video Festivals, based in part 
on interviews with the film festival directors of 
Northern California. 

Editorial Assistant Jennifer Campbell 
provided extensive special research for this 
article. Thanks also to festival publicists Karen 


Larsen, Pam Miller (Mill Valley Film Festival and Hilary Hart 
(SFIFF) who also provided information. 

For more information: Lauri Rose Tanner, 337 Nevada Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94110-6106. 415/ 550-9445. Fax: 415/ 824- 
5118. Email: laurirose@aol.com or web: 
www.filmdependent.comifestbook/ O 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 


San Francisco Jewish Film Festival (July/August) 
346 Ninth St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

415/621-0556 

Fax: 415/621-0568 

Web: www. sfiff.org 


San Francisco Lesbian & Gay Film Festival (June) 
Frameline 

346 N. Ninth St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

415/703-8650 

Fax: 415/861-1404 

Web: www.frameline.org 


San Francisco International Film Festival (April/May) 
San Francisco Film Society 
Web: www.sfiff.org 


San Francisco Asian American Film Festival (March) 
346 Ninth St., 2nd Floor 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

415/552-9550 

Fax: 415/863-7428 

Web: www.naatanet.org 


Mill Valley Film Festival (October) 
38 Miller Ave., Ste. 6 

Mill Valley, CA 94941 
415/383-5256 

Fax: 415/383-8606 

Web: www.finc.org 


Festival Cine Latino (September) 
346 Ninth St., 2nd Floor 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
415/553-8135 

Fax: 415/553-8137 

Web: www.cineaccion.com 


MadCat International Women’s Film & Video Festival 
(September) 

937 Fell St. 

San Francisco, CA 94117 

415/436-9523 

Fax: 415/934-0642 

Email: alionbear@earthlink.net 


For more information about Bay Area film festivals and 
exhibition venues, visit Lauri’s Guide, published by the San 
Francisco Film Commission: www.filmdependent.com/ 
sffests.html/ or call the San Francisco Film Office for a 
complimentary copy at 415/554-6244. 










RENEE TAJIMA-PENA 


BY FRANCES GATEWARD 


orn in Chicago and raised in California, Renee 
Tajima-Pefia is an internationally renowned writer/ 
producer/director of film and television. Her 
filmmaking credits include: the Academy Award 
nominated documentary features, Who Killed Vincent Chin? 
(PBS), an investigation of the murder of a young Chinese 
American who was beaten to death by auto workers, and The Best 
Hotel on Skid Row (HBO), stories of the denizens of a hotel in 
downtown Los Angeles; The Last Beat Movie (Sundance); and 
Jennifer's in Jail (Lifetime), a profile of teenage girls in trouble 
with the law. 





Her works have premiered at the Cannes Film Festival, 
Festival dei Popli, Hawaii International Film Festival, London 
Film Festival, New Directors/New Films, Sundance Film Festival, 
Toronto International Film Festival and many others. 

Tajima-Pefia’s film, My America (...Or Honk If You Love 
Buddha), a 1997 Sundance award winner, recaptures the spirit of 
Jack Kerouac’s On the Road. Driving across the United States 
armed with film equipment and an investigative spirit, Tajima- 
Pefia explores what it means to be Asian American in our rapidly 
changing society. She comes across an eclectic group of people 
along the way: in Mississippi, activist Yuri Kochiyama, a close 
friend of Malcolm X; in Duluth, Minnesota, Pang-Ku Yang, a 
Hmong refugee working to support her family; in New York, 
entrepreneur Chung Y. Choi, whom she describes as “Horatio 
Alger on amphetamines”; and the Burtanog sisters, Filipinas who 
grew up as honorary whites in New Orleans. 

The journey’s road guru is Victor Wong, an actor (Seven Years 
in Tibet, Joy Luck Club, The Last Emperor), ex-street corner 
evangelist, photojournalist, social activist, painter and beatnik. 
(Kerouac immortalized Wong in the novel Big Sur). 

I was fortunate to have the opportunity to speak with Tajima- 
Pefia after the Midwestern premiere of My America (...Or Honk I 
You Love Buddha). 
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In search of 
Asian America 


Renee 
_Tajima-Pena 








Angles: How did you become interested in filmmaking? 

Renee Tajima-Pefia: | started working with media in high 
school. I went to a high school in California that was integrated, 
and because it was almost 50% minority, it was considered an 
inner city school. Because they conflated minority with inner city, 
the school received federal funding for an at-risk youth program. 
It’s crazy because most of the students were middle class. I got 
involved with this peer teaching program that created these three- 
screen slide shows about social issues like rape and child abuse. I 
was given a still camera, a tape recorder and unlimited film. I 
went around Los Angeles documenting social issues and creating 
little stories. This really got me into media and visual images. I 
was also a student activist so it was a really great fit. I actually 
liked the propaganda aspect because I was so passionate about my 
beliefs. I hated it when people disagreed with me and started 
arguments, so I figured that I could make movies. Now, I like a 
dialogue, but when I was 17 or 18, I thought this was a great way 
of making people listen to me. 

Angles: Did you pursue filmmaking in college? 

Tajima-Penia: No. I went to Harvard-Radcliffe and majored 
in East Asian Studies and Sociology. I tried to get into the film 
program, but they rejected me. 

Angles: Why do you think you were rejected? 

Tajima-Pefia: | think probably it was the interview. They 
weren't impressed with me. They wanted a portfolio, and I didn’t 
even know what a portfolio was! I’m glad I didn’t get in, because I 
got a good humanities education and political education. So I 
really didn’t get into film formally until after college, when | 
moved to New York. 

Angles: Did you participate in workshops, or did you get 
informal training? 

Tajima-Pefia: | first applied to a number of studios and 
networks to do non-paying internships. No one called me back. I 
saw a notice on the career-services board advertising for a 
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secretary for The “Mr. Bill Show” so I got a job there for six 
months. While working there, I found out about Asian 
Cinevision, a media arts center in Chinatown, and I applied for a 
job as their first paid staff person. This was around 1980, during 
the blossoming of the independent Asian American film 
movement. 

Angles: Was Who Killed Vincent Chin? your first film? 
Tajima-Pefia: Yes. After I left Asian Cinevision, Christine 
Choy and I started working on a booklet together, an anthology 
on Asian Pacific film for Third World Newsreel. When we heard 
about the Vincent Chin case we decided to do a film. I had to 

learn a lot in the process. It took a long time, five years. 

Angles: You said that filmmaking was a good fit with your 
community activism. How do you see film functioning within 
the wider social context? 

Tajima-Pefia: William Burroughs said, “art moves the 
century forward a couple of inches.” You can’t change the world 
with art, but you can make a difference. I think art moves 
the century forward by raising people’s consciousness by 
getting people to think, and to talk...provoking questions. 
Certainly film can expose injustices, expose voices that 
haven't been heard before and make people listen. And it 
can do so in a very concrete way. For example, if you look 
at the whole Japanese experience, people never knew about 
the internment camps, never knew about the 442nd 
battalion.' Different films by people like Bob Nakamura? 
and education have made everybody in America aware. 

Angles: Is there one aspect of filmmaking that 
you prefer? 

Tajima-Pefia: I don’t like producing because it’s all the 
money business. I like directing on location because that’s 
where I meet people, get into people’s lives and into their 
heads. That’s the biggest payoff. Documentary filmmaking 
has taken me to places I would never go. 

Recently, I was in this tiny airport in a small Kansas town 
at 9:30 p.m. I was there to meet an American Asian woman, very 
young, in her twenties, with two children. They had flown for a 
grueling 48 hours from Vietnam, stopping along the way to refuel 
and make connecting flights. They were completely dazed. 

I wondered, “What are they thinking? What are their lives 
going to be like five or ten years from now?” It’s such an amazing 
thing to witness. If] weren’t a filmmaker I wouldn’t know these 
people existed. It’s really a privilege to be a part of peoples’ lives. 

I also met a man who was a farmer in Vietnam. The war 
uprooted his family, he ended up spending two years in a prison 
camp in Vietnam, six months in a minefield. He and his family 
escaped and landed in a Thai refugee camp, were moved over to 
the Philippines, then they ended up in a little town in Kansas. He 
works as a meat packer—very grueling work—and finally, just 
when it looks as if life will settle down, he gets this hepatitis. On 


|, The 442nd Regimental Combat Team was a Japanese-American combat 
unit during WWII. It is the most decorated military unit in US history 


2. Robert Nakamura, a professor of Film and Television at UCLA, has 
worked and taught photography and motion pictures for over two 
decades. His award-winning productions include Hito Hata: Raise the 
Banner, the first feature length-drama produced by Asian Americans and 
Manzanar, a documentary in which he recalls his childhood experiences 
in the concentration camp. 
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Who Killed Vincent Chin? 


his deathbed, he gets a liver transplant. He just had one last year. 

He doesn’t see himself as unlucky because he had all these 
horrible things happen to him. He considers himself lucky 
because he survived the war, the minefields, got out of the refugee 
camps, got a liver transplant. It’s incredible to meet a person like 
that. More than a survivor, he is able to create something 
positive. He has sponsored, I don’t know how many, families to 
come to this country. He’s devoted his life to it. Why isn’t he 
bitter? Why hasn’t he devoted his life to making money? No, he 
does something completely different. It fascinates me. I don’t see 
how I could have met people like that. Telling their stories is very 
important. 

Angles: You work primarily in documentary. Are you 
interested in fictional narratives or experimental films? 

Tajima-Pefia: Experimental, no, but fiction, yeah, maybe 


sometime down the road. Every time I finish a documentary, I 





seem to get embroiled in a new one, so I never have a chance to 
sit down and write a script or develop a story. I like real people. 
In fiction, outside of the research process, you don’t deal with real 
people. I don’t know if I would like it. I just love documentary. I 
love the process, so I haven’t seen a reason to change. 

Angles: Are there any particular filmmakers who have 
influenced your work? 

Tajima-Pefia: Barbara Kopple. Her work is very committed, 
very emotionally strong, and the characters and the stories are so 
strong. She really sticks with things. American Dream took her 
about 10 years. One of the documentaries that influenced me the 
most is The Life and Times of Harvey Milk. That was a big 
influence during the making of Who Killed Vincent Chin? because 
of the very personal storyline. Wayne Wang, Francis Ford, 
Coppola, Kurosawa, Frank Capra. I like Capra a lot because he is 
very critical of America in a way, but then he has an underlying 
sentiment and humor. 

Angles: Speaking of humor, Asian Week described My 
America as a “rollicking ride taking the pulse of the (Asian 
American) community.” This film is much more irreverent and 
funny than the work you are generally known for. Did you think 
more people could be reached if a political film was presented in 
this manner? 


“You can’t change 


t 


he world With art 


b 


Tajima-Pefia: Some people are surprised Asian Americans 
even have a sense of humor. They don’t even equate Asian 
Americans with humor. 

But for more sophisticated audiences that know about Asian 
Americans, the underlying themes are: What’s our role in the 
democracy, our internal ethnocentricity, our internal bigotry and 
racism, class differences within Asian American communities? I 
hope these nuances can get discussed. I wanted to work on a 
couple of levels. Frankly, I thought that if you make a serious 
survey of Asian Americans, who is going to watch it? 

Angles: What were your reasons for making My America? 

Tajima-Pefia: | think more important is not why I made it, 
but what I found out. Because when I started making it, I was 
trying to figure out who we are as Asian Americans. I realized on 
the road that the more important thing was not who we are, but 
what are we here to do. I think that’s what Asian Americans really 
have been grappling with, this whole identity thing. What’s the 
meaning of identity unless you have a program of action 
connected with it? I realized that even though we’re very diverse 
now, with 50 different nationalities, we all share a history of 
struggle. And that history gives us a moral obligation to become a 

part of the democracy, 

to move democracy 
ahead, to make change 
not only for Asian 

Americans, but to 
attack injustice wherever 
it occurs. 

The subtext of the film 
is people I met on the road like 
Bill and Yuri Kochiyama who 
are civil rights activists, or Alyssa Kang, a 
Korean American student who fought 
against Proposition 209 and 187. They are out there remaking 
democracy everyday. Asian Americans have always actually been 
central to the project of democracy, but I think it is something 
that we have to articulate in a very conscious kind of way. 

Angles: What do you think about the state of Asian American 
representation in mainstream media? 

Tajima-Pefia: Angelo Ragaza, who is a magazine editor, had a 
very interesting breakdown of the cliches of Hollywood films: 
The parent-child conflict/the children-of-immigrant conflict. The 
parent, representing Asia, is always rigid and like a fossil from 
another century, and the American child is, of course, more 
vibrant and always moving ahead. The Joy Luck Club or The 
Wedding Banquet are really films about Asians, not about Asian 
Americans. The heart and soul of The Joy Luck Club is the mother 
going back to China. So there is still this interest in the exoticism 
of Asia or the grand sweep of WWII or Vietnam. Nobody gives a 
shit about Asian Americans, the experience here. 

There has been this phenomenon. Last year there were several 
Asian American low-budget features released; Yellow, 100 Percent, 
Strawberry Fields, Disoriented, Sunset. They all had trouble getting 
distribution. They're about Asian American slackers in Venice 
Beach, California, or Asian American slackers in Koreatown. I 
think exhibitors, distributors, critics and festival directors don’t 
know what to make of it. They don’t get Asian Americans and 
hip hop, or Asian Americans and ska, or Asian American kids 


doing their own thing. It doesn’t fulfill any image. 

I don’t know any kid who is not into hip hop or grunge. I 
think it’s because people just don’t see us. If you look at 
settlement patterns of Asian Americans, so many have grown up 
in East LA, Crenshaw. We’ve always lived in very mixed 
environments. Of course we’re going to pick up rock and roll or 
R&B. It’s very organic. What would be odd for me is to have 
picked up some kind of traditional Japanese music. It just 
wouldn’t have made sense. 

Angles: Are there any things in particular that would make 
you feel that My America is a success? 

Tajima-Pefia: It went to Sundance. In the film world that 
makes it successful. It got theatrical release in Los Angeles and 
opened four Asian American film festivals. But this film’s been 
really like a homecoming for me. When I showed it in LA in the 
theaters, people brought their families, my parents’ generation, 
they all came. A lot of the people just saw themselves and people 
they knew. They would make comments like, “the Brutanog 
sisters, they’re just like my aunts.” It has been like a 
homecoming, and I am amazed that it’s been so embraced by 
Asian American audiences. 

Angles: What did you learn about yourself in the process of 
making My America? 

Tajima-Pefia: Making the film in my thirties made a big 
difference. You go through a lot of changes in your thirties. Now 
I really appreciate my family and the whole concept of family. 
You know, having a life outside of a career, having children, that 
kind of thing. The people in the film, no matter how they 
defined family, whether it was their own immediate nuclear 
family or the family of community, all viewed family as an 
important foundation. I think when I started the film I was the 
type of person who would always choose career over friends or 
family, and somewhere along the way I changed. 

Angles: What do you have in mind for the future? 

Tajima-Pefia: I’m very interested in the Kansas community of 
South Asian meat packers. I was in Washington, D.C. recently 
filming the campaign finance hearings and the scandal about 
Asians and Asian Americans and politics. And there’s a long- 
range documentary I’ve been planning with my husband. I want 
to follow him and his brother as they search for their father in 
Northern Mexico. Their father disappeared during “Operation 
Wetback” in the 1950s. There are a number of different, 
conflicting stories about what happened to him. Asian Americans 
look at the U.S., east and west, Mexican Americans look at the 
U.S. along the north and south axis. So we are going to travel 
south, through the Southwest, searching the family legend. 

Frances Gateward is an independent director of film and video 
and a film scholar. She has taught at Howard University, Indiana 
University and the University of Illinois. Current projects include a 
film adaptation of the Audre Lorde poem “Need: A Choral of Black 
Women’s Voices” and an anthology, Sugar, Spice and Everything 
Nice: Cinema of Girlhood, to be published by Wayne State 
University Press. 0 
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Filmmaker and activist 


Ellen Bruno 


BY LAURI ROSE TANNER 


t the core of Ellen Bruno’s work is her belief that 
film is a powerful tool to bring about awareness and 
social change. She worked in international social 
agencies for many years, but found she was dealing 
with the symptoms rather than the sources of the problems. 

“In the course of my social work,” she says, “I 
began to feel the need to talk about some of the things 
I was seeing.” 

Bruno, who received her undergraduate degree in 
English literature. initially focused on print 
journalism, but was drawn to international social 
work. She has been professionally involved with 
refugee communities and refugee women since 1980. 
In refugee camps on the Thai-Cambodian border she 
served as a field coordinator of the International 
Rescue Committee’s family reunification program. She 
later served four years as director of the Cambodian 
Women’s Project of the American Friends Service 
Committee, an educational program for Cambodian 
refugee women. 

After spending a couple of years in refugee camps 
in Thailand, she worked with refugee women in New 
York City, realizing, “we were never dealing with educating the 
world about the situation that was causing these refugees. We 
wanted to start speaking and trying to address these problems on 
a different level, hoping that we would have a much broader 
impact and might be able to begin to find some solutions.” 

Her first foray into media was an educational video made to 
help the Western medical system understand and treat Southeast 
Asian women more effectively. Bruno and her friend, Ellen 
Kuras, collaborated on the project, House of the Spirit: Perspectives 
on Cambodian Health Care, which was shown in the United 
States, Europe, Australia and New Zealand. “I began to realize 
what a strong vehicle for information the medium of video 
was,” Bruno says. 

The video sparked her interest in producing media and after 
nearly eight years of relief work she was ready for a change. She 
applied and was accepted into the documentary film program at 
Stanford University, where she acquired filmmaking skills and 
began using them to confront social issues. 

Her works, such as Sacrifice: The Story of Child Prostitutes from 
Burma, and Satya: A Prayer for the Enemy (about Tibetan 
Buddhist nuns), draw attention to human rights abuses and call 
for international action. 

Sacrifice was shown at Sundance, the Human Rights Watch 
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Film Festival in London, the Tampere International Short Film 
Festival in Finland, the Singapore Film Festival, the 
Thessanloniki Documentary Film Festival in Greece, One World 
99 in Prague and at the Cinema du Reel in Paris. 

I met with Bruno at her home in San Francisco after Sacrifice 
had been shown at several festivals. 





Filmmaker Ellen Bruno 


Angles: What were your experiences at Stanford? 

Ellen Bruno: When I got into the Stanford program in 1985, 
they gave me quite a bit of financial aid because I had no money. 
I had been doing social work for so long for almost nothing. 
Documentary Film is a very small graduate program within the 
Communications Department, and that year there were only 
seven of us, all women, which was very interesting. 

Stanford is quite conservative in its very traditional 
documentary-style of teaching, but it’s a very good foundation. I 
learned how to shoot and edit a 16mm film. We didn’t do any 
video work. You learn everything from A to Z that you need to 
actually produce a film. It’s quite impressive and very intense. 
You hit the ground running and you don’t stop for nine months, 
then you have to work on your thesis. 

Angles: What was your thesis film proposal? 

Bruno: | had worked on the Cambodian border for two years, 
and I had never gotten into the country. I saw my thesis film as 
an Opportunity to get in. 

My concept initially was to follow a Cambodian monk friend 
of mine on a journey through his old temple and in his city, 
Phnom Penh. It became clear that was not going to work 


politically. I decided to make a film about the common people 
and their recovery from the Khmer Rouge regime, which was 
quite a tragic genocide. I working under the auspices of the U.S. 
Mennonite Central Committee. In 1987, they assisted us with 
getting into Cambodia. We were one of the first Western crews 
to shoot in the country. 

Once we got there, I went to talk to the Cambodian Ministry 
of Culture, which was in charge of our crew. The authorities said, 
“You'll have two government guides traveling with you at all 
times. You cannot talk to any Cambodians. You cannot visit 
anybody in their homes; and we'll provide an itinerary for you 
each day.” 

It became very clear that the kind of film I wanted to make 
was virtually impossible. We would have only three weeks. I was a 
student. The last of the three films I made was only seven 
minutes long. I had never worked with a crew. I was totally ill- 
equipped to take on a film of this scope in a situation that was so 
difficult, much more difficult logistically than we ever imagined. 


Angles: Were you able to negotiate with the authorities? 





Sacrifice explores the lives of young girls from rural Burma 
who were sold into prostitution in northern Thailand. 


Bruno: No. In fact, Ellen Kuras shot the film, which was very 
exciting, and we also had a sound person and assistant camera 
person. Ellen and I were the primary people—I was the director 
and she was the camerawoman-—but they didn’t take us too 
seriously because we were women. Anytime we started to get into 
a little bit of trouble—-we were shooting something we weren’t 
supposed to shoot— the police or the guards would approach the 
two men who were the sound person and the assistant camera, 
and start putting the pressure on them. So, while those two were 
getting grief from the authorities, Ellen and I were off shooting, 
and we would use them as decoys all the time. We realized that it 
was a good strategy. 

Angles: When you were done, how much footage did you have? 

Bruno: We had about eight hours on 16mm film. Back in the 
US., I did the editing, and it was a very good exercise for me. 

I had started making a film that I thought the Mennonites 
wanted—a film that was all about things like health care, 
water, sanitation. 

I presented the film to the Mennonites and all of the other 
voluntary agencies working in Cambodia. Everybody was looking 





forward to having a current film on the country, because it was 
very difficult to get in at that point. It was an hour long, the 
lights went up and everybody was sort of looking down at the 
table, a few people were doodling. Nobody was looking me in the 
eye. It was the most uncomfortable situation. It was so clear that 
they thought it was terrible. Here I had been, jumping through 
hoops trying to make a film that I imagined that they wanted. I 
was just crushed. 

I got into the elevator, one guy came running in after me, and 
he said, “You know, don’t take it so hard. I worked on one 
sculpture for five years, and in the end I just ended up destroying 
it. It’s just a learning process.” And I thought, “My God, this is 
something that’s far too important for me to throw away.” It was 
such a good lesson for me, because at that moment, I realized, “I 
am free from all of my obligations to these people, because I tried 
to answer to what I imagined were my obligation to them and it 
failed. What I need to do now is be true to myself and my 
filmmaking.” 

I went back into the editing room, took the film apart and I 
just made the film that I wanted to make (Samsara). It was a very 
strange film, in a way. I mean, it didn’t have a linear structure to 
it at all. It wasn’t a traditional way of telling a story with a 
beginning, middle and an end. It was much more of an 
impressionistic story. It was much truer to my experience in 
Cambodia, more in the experimental direction, more lyrical. 

Angles: What was your next project? 

Bruno: | became interested in the Buddhist nuns in Tibet. I 
went to the Tibetan community-in-exile in India with the 
intention of doing research. There was such an influx of refugees 
at that point and also such an influx of young nuns who were 
being released from prison that it created a real need to establish 
medical and educational programs for these women. That’s what 
I was doing in my work before, so I put the filmmaker hat aside 
and jumped in. I ended up staying a year, 1991, working with the 
Tibetan Nuns Project. I was teaching English every day to a 
group of 20 nuns. 

Here are my students, these wonderful nuns, amazing people 
who have these incredible stories to tell, and they wanted to tell 
them. I could help them by bringing the technology to them. It 
was a really exciting coming together. 

Angles: It’s rare for a filmmaker to collaborate with the 
subject to that degree. 

Bruno: It was very helpful that they knew me so well. There 
was a lot of trust and eagerness on their part. They had been so 
politically active in Tibet. They had been arrested, imprisoned, 
tortured and finally escaped, or were released from prison—and 
then escaped to India or Nepal, where there was a more viable life 
available for them. Yet, they weren’t in the thick of the political 
action anymore. So here are young women who have dedicated 
their life to this political action, this non-violent resistance and 
they’re in a community-in-exile where they can’t practice their 
politics as readily. Participating in the film was the perfect 
opportunity for them. 

Angles: For this film, Satya: A Prayer For The Enemy, did you 
use 16mm again? 

Bruno: No, that’s an interesting thing, because my training 
had been exclusively in 16mm. As you probably know, in the 
film community, things are changing quickly, but for a long 
time, there was a real elitism around film in that it was the only 
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medium to work in. You could use video, but if you want to 
make beautiful images, you need film. I was getting frustrated, 
because I didn’t have any money again, not an uncommon 
situation for filmmakers. I really 
wanted to go and shoot myself. 
Even though my friend Ellen was 
such a great collaborator and an 
amazing camera person, there was 
something about the more direct 
experience of shooting myself and 
having the whole production being 





much more self-contained. 

A friend suggested that for my 
research trip (I had no intention of 
shooting then), I buy one of these 
Hi-8 cameras to do some pre- 
interviews. So I bought a video 
camera the day before I left. 


Samsara 


Some of the material I found was 
very moving. I began to understand 
how to use video technology to 
make what, to me, were very 
effective images. With film, you 
have the entire spectrum of 
possibilities for beautiful 
images. With a video camera, you 
have about 25% of those 
possibilities. There’s certain lighting 
things that I don’t like with video, 
certain color things, lots of contrast 
things that are problems for me. 

But I could work within that, and I had the advantages of the 
mobility. It was small equipment, and it wasn’t intimidating to 
the subject. It was a very cheap format to work on, I could shoot 
and shoot and shoot. I felt really liberated all the time. I thought, 
I can make images that are pleasing to me with this medium. 

Angles: After that first research trip, did you go back and 
shoot it all yourself? 

Bruno: Yes, | ended up going back to India for about six 
weeks, and then into Tibet for six weeks, which completed the 
production. I edited it myself on a little Hi-8 deck and that’s 
when the Avid stuff was beginning to happen. People thought I 
was crazy, editing on the Hi-8 system, but I was in heaven. The 
less complicated the technology was for me, for some reason, the 
more pleasing it was. I was on this mission to prove to myself and 
to show other people that you can do this work without a huge 
amount of money if you have a story that’s compelling. 

Angles: When Satya was finished in ‘93, what happened? 

Bruno: It premiered at Sundance, but not in competition. 
That was the year before they started to have a competition for 
shorts. It was very well received, and it did very well on the 
festival circuit and with foreign broadcasting. It was also on 
P.O.V., so it had a national broadcast on public television. 
Additionally, I did the educational distribution on both films—I 
learned how to buy mailing lists, make postcards, do mailings 
twice a year and set up an arrangement with a fulfillment house 
to do the shipping and the billing. 

If you sign with a distributor, they'll give you 25% of each sale 
and so if you're selling a film for $300, you'll get 25% of that. 
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After working in refugee 
camps, Bruno realized, “we 
were dealing with the fallout 


of serious political problems.” 


But if you're selling on your own, you'll get the full $300, less the 
expenses that you put into it, like the publicity, which you can 
keep quite minimal. Satya and Samsara have supported me, and 
helped me make the next one. 

Angles: So it wasn’t it such a 
big deal to distribute yourself? 

Bruno: The amount of time 
I’ve put into distribution, in terms 
of the university and educational 
market, which is where the money 
is, is probably one or two days a 
year. There’s nothing I need to do. 
I just pick up the phone, call the 
printer, say, “Print me ten 
thousand brochures.” I call the lab, 
say, “Make 500 dubs” and then I 
send out cards. People order 
directly from the fulfillment house, 
they ship it out and then they send 
me the check. 

I get to design my marketing 
approach. I know who’s going to 
be interested in these films. You do 
research on a film for a year, and 
then you make the film for the 
next year and half, and you know 
all the organizations, all the 
magazines that will review it. You 
know what departments at 
universities would be interested, so 
you can tailor your publicity to a 
very specific interest group. Whereas with another distributor, 
they’re doing a very broad sweep, they’re throwing you in a 
catalog and they’re sending out so many catalogs, and they’re not 
specifically targeting anything for you. 

Angles: Do you see Sacrifice as as the third film in a trilogy? 

Bruno: It’s sort of evolved in that way, yes. Sacrifice is about 
young girls from the minority villages of Burma. There are many 
different minority groups there that are very severely repressed. 
Their land has been confiscated by the central government; they’re 
being slaughtered for the most part. People have very desperate 
situations economically Many of the people are going to 
Thailand to look for work, and many of the young girls are going 
and getting sold into the sex-slave trade there. They’ re very naive 
girls from mountain villages who are scooped up by savvy agents, 
who are pimps. In exchange for a minimal amount of money, 
they find themselves in a situation as sex workers in bondage. 

They are given a one hundred dollar advance, which they 
happily take, because one hundred dollars can go a long way for a 
family in rural Burma. Oftentimes these girls are told that they’ re 
going to work in hotels or in noodle shops. Then all of a sudden, 
they are told to go into a room and take their clothes off. They 
don’t know what’s happening to them. They’re raped repeatedly 
by a pimp or by the staff people, in preparation, breaking them in 
for their future life as sex workers. 

The infection rate is incredibly high among these girls. HIV is 
close to 80%. Basically, being trapped in the sex industry in 
Thailand right now is a death sentence. It’s really a result of the 
economic desperation of minority people in Burma. It’s a very 


serious political problem there, which is resulting in the death of 
many young girls in Thailand. 

I was interested in what was going on in Burma politically and 
I was also interested in the sex industry in Thailand. I got to 
know several prostitutes in a town where I was living. What was 
so interesting to me—a Catholic girl from Rhode Island—was that 
they were such good girls, the ultimate dutiful daughters. I had 
this complete turn around in terms of understanding the 
intentions of these young women. I was very taken by the fact 
that they were very much like the young Tibetan nuns. They 
were the same age, they were teenage girls from rural areas in 
Burma and in Tibet, and they were completely selfless in what 
they were doing. Basically, they were giving up their life for the 
good of their families. 

I was interested in the comparison of the two. Making a film 
about Buddhist nuns, it’s a given that it is a teaching for people. 
These women are examples of great virtues. But how could I take 
a film about young prostitutes and have that be a good teaching? 
How can I open people’s eyes to what’s beyond the facade of 
these young girls working as sex workers? That 
was the challenge for me. It became a very, very 
difficult project— it was a very dangerous project 
both in Thailand and in Burma. 

I was working with a very small digital 
camcorder, and I was there, posing as a tourist—a 
teacher in a girls’ high school where they’re very 
interested in girls from different cultures. That 
allowed me to get into the villages in Burma, and 
shoot a lot of the basic life scenes in villages where 
the girls I had met in Thailand had come from. L ' 

And then on the Thai side, I'd interview the 
girls in these closed brothels, which are behind 
fortified gates. The girls can’t come and go as they 
please. It was very difficult as a Western woman 
to get access to any of these places. ’ 

Angles: Did you speak the Burmese or Thai : 
languages? 

Bruno: | speak some Thai. In one whole 
province of Burma they speak the Shan language, 
which is almost like a dialect of Thai. Many of the 
girls who are caught in the sex industry are Shan. arya 
I understood quite a bit of their language. Both in 
Tibet and Thailand, I worked with a local woman as a translator 
and as a community liaison. She was part of that community and 
kept me in line and let me know what’s possible. 

Angles: This is someone that you hired? 

Bruno: Right. In the Tibetan community-in-exile in India, I 
met a young girl who was in college. She spoke perfect English. 
She was introduced to me with a little apology, saying “well, she’s 
not too traditional,” meaning she didn’t wear the traditional 
clothes. When she came to my room to meet me, she was wearing 
a T-shirt and jeans. You don’t see a lot of Tibetan women in the 
area wearing T-shirt and jeans.I thought she was a bit 
extraordinary in this community, and she turned out to be an 
amazing assistant. She actually came back here to work with me 
on post-production and is now living here. She worked with me 
on my last film, Sacrifice, as one of the assistant editors. 

When I was working on Sacrifice, the Burma project, I had an 
assistant who became the assistant director of the film. She was a 





Shan photojournalist from Burma, living in Thailand, who spoke 
several of the dialects. She was also an incredibly brave and really 
determined woman, who had been a guerrilla fighter for eight 
years in the jungles of Burma. 

Angles: Were there situations where you shot clandestinely? 

Bruno: Yes, we shot undercover. We sewed a camera into a 
bag and got into brothels. We ended up being arrested together 
in a brothel. They took the tape. I had finally shot the material 
that we had been trying to get for two months. We were just 
beside ourselves. The next thing I know, boom, they were there 
and arrested us. The deal was, we erase the tape and they would 
let us go, otherwise they would book us. We tried to call their 
bluff and we ended up in the police station for six hours. They 
started interrogating my assistant, trying to frame her with some 
drug scam. We ended up giving up the tape. 

It was really discouraging. What we had heard from the girls 
was so clear. We were seeing the complicity of the police force, 
the brothel owners, the traffickers and the agents. We were 
caught in the middle. 


























It was a very difficult project emotionally. I was seeing lust 
and greed for sex, money and power. The worst of human nature 
manifested around the sex industry. There was no silver lining. 
Here were these helpless victims, teenage girls who were dying 
like flies. Nobody cared about their well-being. They were 
expendable commodities. 

Angles: How has Sacrifice been distributed? 

Bruno: What’s been exciting about Sacrifice is that it’s really 
been used politically. I went to a congressional screening in 
Washington, D.C. There were about 300 people in the room: 
Congressmen and women, congressional aides, special interest 
caucuses from all over. I was seeing the film there on Capitol Hill 
being used to influence policymakers. For me, it was a dream 
come true, and that screening was very successful. It resulted in 
several other screenings for the Judicial Committee and various 
other branches of government. In that way, this film has been 
used more as a hands-on lobbying tool than any of the others. 
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That’s ultimately my goal, to try to effect change 

It also screened on P.O.V., which sent mea stack of over 100 
email responses from viewers. This anonymous audience all had 
names and faces, and were saying things like, “Tell me what I can 
do? Can I adopt these girls? Can I give them money? I’m a lawyer, 
how can I help?” There was this incredible response and I 
thought, “Wow, I guess this continues to be worth doing.” It was 
a real validation for me 

Angles: What were the budgets for the three projects? 

Bruno: About $20,000 for Samsara, $40,000 for Satya, and 
$70,000 for Sacrifice. lve probably been in debt about as much as 
$15-20,000 at the end of each. I just waited around, hoping for a 
TV sale or something. That’s always managed to come through. 
Right now, I’ve got several foreign television sales pending. 
P.O.YV. is pretty generous— they pay almost $500 a minute. 

Angles: What is your next journey? 

Bruno: The three of us -my daughter Maia, my partner Ledoh 
and I—we’re going to be traveling this summer in Asia for three 
months. I will probably be working on two different projects 
there. The primary project probably will be an intercultural look 
at aging and death. 

I really see it as sort of three interconnected poems on aging, 
sickness and death. What I imagine will be three vignettes stitched 
together, giving the viewer this certain experience, which 
hopefully leads to challenging their ideas. 

Angles: Do you consider yourself a Buddhist practitioner? Is it 
your spiritual practice that informs your choice of content in a 
film like this? 

Bruno: Every film becomes an opportunity to do a little seeking. 
Clearly, I’m drawn to those issues that I think I can learn from. 
I'm not a of any Buddhist group, but, yes, I very much use the 
teachings of Buddha as a primary belief in my life. 

Angles: You mentioned two projects—what’s the second one? 

Bruno: Ledoh is Karen, which is one of the largest ethnic 
groups in Burma. The Karen people have been struggling for 50 
years for autonomy in that region, and they’re suffering from a lot 
of abuse again. I wasn’t very aware of it myself until I was in that 
region. Knowing that Maia is half-Karen, I will do something, and 
it probably will start this summer. I’m not sure exactly what form 
that’s going to take, I do feel the need to help tell the story of the 
Karen people because it’s a very little known struggle. 
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Films by Ellen Bruno 


Sacrifice: The Story of Child Prostitutes from 
Burma (1998, 50 minutes, color) examines the social, 
cultural and economic forces at work in the trafficking of 
Burmese girls as prostitutes in Thailand. 

Human rights abuses, war and ethnic discrimination 
have displaced thousands of families in Burma, leaving them 
with no means of livelihood. An offer of employment in 
Thailand is a rare chance for many families to escape 
extreme poverty. As a result, each year thousands of girls 
are recruited from rural Burmese villages to work in 
brothels in Thailand. Held for years in bondage, they suffer 
extreme abuse by pimps, clients and the police. 

Bruno’s film is the story of the valuation and sale of 
human beings, and the efforts of teenage girls to survive a 
crisis born of the economic and political repression. 

Sacrifice won the Golden Spire Award at the 1998 San 
Francisco International Film Festival. 


Satya: A Prayer for the Enemy (1994, 28 minutes, 
color) is a powerful engrossing look at four Tibetan nuns 
caught against a backdrop of political repression. Since the 
Chinese invasion of Tibet in 1950, more than one million 
people have been tortured, executed or starved to death 
for their role in the demonstrations against the Chinese 
occupation. Tibetan Buddhist nuns have taken the lead in 
this resistance by fearlessly staging courageous 
demonstrations for religious freedom and independence. 
Countless nuns have been imprisoned and tortured for 
shouting slogans, criticizing the Chinese state in 
conversations with foreigners, possessing leaflets that call 
for Tibetan independence or possessing a Tibetan flag. 

Sayta focuses on the personal testimonies of these 
nuns. The film seeks to understand the basis and 
inspiration for their non-violent actions in their struggle 
against oppressive Chinese police. 


Samsara: Death and Rebirth in Cambodia (1989, 
29 minutes, 6mm, color) won a student Academy Award 
and Emmy. It documents the lives of Cambodians long 
troubled by war and brings a humanistic perspective to a 
country in deep political turmoil. The film focuses on the 
Cambodians’ struggle to reconstruct their shattered 
society in a climate of war and with limited resources. 
Ancient prophecy, Buddhist teachings, folklore and dreams 
provide a context for understanding the Cambodians’ 
world view and the philosophies which guide their lives 

Ellen Bruno’s films are available from: FILM LIBRARY, 
22-D Hollywood Avenue, Hohokus, New Jersey 07423. 
800-343-5540. Fax: 201-652-1973. Ellen Bruno may be 
contacted directly at: 3447 35th St., San Francisco, CA 
94110. Email: Bruno@compuserve.com. Web: 
www.brunofilms.com [1] 


BY ELFRIEDA ABBE 


an Francisco filmmaker Cauleen 
S:«: first feature, Drylongso, 

brings into focus the vulnerability 
and strength of two young black women 
whose lives are at risk. 

Endangered by the violence in their 
communities and neglected by their 
families, two friends help each other not 
only to survive but to see and create better 
options for themselves against the odds. 

The film, which won the grand jury 
prize for best feature at the third annual 
Urban World Festival in Manhattan, 
projects a multifaceted image of young 
black women that is conspicuously 
missing on American screens. 

“Rarely do I see compelling 
representations of black females,” writes 
cultural critic bell hooks in her book of 
essays Reel to Real: Race, Sex and Class in 
the Movies. She calls for movies that 
convey “the complexity of black female 
experiences.” 

The absence of such images can be 
attributed in large part to the dearth of 
African American women making feature 
films. Like the young women in 
Drylongso, black women directors face 
innumerable obstacles—such as getting 
financing and distribution deals—that take 
resilence, resourcefulness and an 
unshakeable faith in themselves to 
overcome. 

Even a film’s success at the box office, 
such as Julie Dash’s Daughters of the Dust, 
doesn’t end the struggle for funding or 
mean a major studio will give the 
filmmaker backing. 

It took Smith six years to get the 






































funding she 
needed to 
complete 


Drylongso. Her 





expeiriences are 
not unusual. 

She was 
attending college 
on a cello scholar- 
ship when she 
enrolled in a film- 
making class across 
from the music hall. Smith, a Sacremento 
native, then enrolled in the cinema 
department at San Francisco State. Her 
first experimental 16mm works, Daily 
Rains (1991) and Chronicles of a Lying 
Spirit by Kelly Gabron (1992), which also 
concentrate on African American women, 
were critically well-received when they 
were shown on the festival circuit. 

Like many independent filmmakers, 
Smith worked other jobs to help pay for 
her films. It was a job at a women’s health 
care facility in the Bay Area that alerted 
her to problems African American teenage 
girls face on a daily basis. 

“I based Pica on someone I knew,” 
Smith said of the movie’s main character 
in a Release Print interview. “She had been 
re-inventing herself over and over again, 
she was frequently in jeopardy, and she 
changed her life with absolutely no 
support from her family.” 

Smith started out to make a short film 
about this lost segment of society. “I spent 
three years writing grants that didn’t get 
anywhere. By that time I had enough 
material to make a feature,” said Smith. 

















Drylongso captures the 
friendship and struggles of two young 
African American women. 


Eventually, she received funding from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the American 
Film Institute and the National Black 
Programming Consortium. About the 
same time she enrolled in UCLA’s MFA 
program in film. She graduated in 1998. 

Drylongso has gone further than I 
expected,” says Smith of her low-budget 
film, which was shot in Oakland. It was 
shown at Sundance, the SXSW Film 
Festival in Austin and the Pan-African 
Film Festival in Los Angeles. It received 
limited distribution with a tour of 
independent films sponsored by Dockers 
and was picked up by the Independent 
Film Channel. 

In the meantime, she has been taking 
the time-honored route of many 
independent filmmakers by traveling with 
Drylongso, showing and talking about it in 
cities across the country, like Milwaukee. 

“T can count on one hand how many 
African American women feature 
filmmakers I hear about,” says Portia 
Cobb, director of the Community Media 


Project in Milwaukee, an organization 
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that shows works from the African 
diaspora. “Smith adds to an archive that 
Id like to celebrate.” 

Not only is the archive small, but it 
isn’t well known. Researchers and 
organizations, such as National Video 
Resources (see article on page 3), are 
working to bring films like Drylongso 
more recognition. 

“The public perception is that a lot of 
black work is being made, but it’s rare for 
people to think of gender.” says Yvonne 
Welbon, a Chicago-based experimental 
filmmaker and writer, who is researching 
the history of African American women 


who have made feature films. 

Welbon, whose feature documentary, 
Living With Pride: The Ruth Ellis Story, is 
receiving accolades on the festival circuit, 
is working on her Ph.D. in the 
Department of Radio/TV/Film at 





“The lack of 
opportunity in 
filmmaking has more 
to do with being a 
woman than 
being black.” 


—Yvonne Welbon, 
filmmaker/historian 


Northwestern University. 

So far, she found only 25 African 
American women feature filmmakers since 
the early days of filmmaking. She lists 
their names and titles on her informative 
web site, www.sistersincinema.com. 

According to Welbon, Tressie Souders 
directed A Woman’s Error in 1922. It is 
considered the first film to be directed by 
a black woman in the United States. Most 
of the films on her list were made from 
the 1980s to the present. 

Welbon is doing case studies of three 
films: Dash’s Daughters of the Dust, the 
first film by an African American woman 
to receive national theatrical distribution; 
Darnell Martin’s J Like It Like That, the 
first produced by a major studio; and 
Cheryl Dunye’s The Watermelon Woman, 
which has a lesbian theme. 

Welbon is looking at the business side 
to see how the women were able to make 
their films and how the films were 
distributed and marketed. 

In trying to figure out what determines 
success, Welbon said she was surprised to 
discover that the “lack of opportunity in 
filmmaking has more to do with being a 
woman than being black. What I’ve been 
focusing on is the gendering of the film 
industry.” 

A New York Times article, published 
last spring, supports the idea.that the film 
industry is in denial when it comes to 
gender. Manohla Dargis reported: “It isn’t 
fashionable to talk about the alarmingly 
low number of American women 
directing independent features. In fact, 
the tendency is to insist that things are 


nowhere near as bad as they seem, if for 
no other reason than to avoid facing 
uncomfortable truths.” 

Despite discouraging reports, Smith 
and other filmmakers, such as Zeinabu 
irene Davis, continue to find ways to 
make their work. 

“I made Drylongso to prove I could 
make a narrative feature so I can make 
another one,” said Smith. 

“Making the film was a great 
experience. It has opened doors for me 
and given me opportunities to meet 
people. At Sundance I learned a lot about 
the marketing of films and what 
acquisitions people are looking for, what 
makes a film commercial. I wasn’t 
thinking of that when I made Drylongso.” 

Working steadily since the 1980s, 
filmmaker Davis has seven films to her 
credit. Among them are “A Powerful 
Thang, a narrative about the anxieties of 
contemporary dating, and Mother River, 
about a young girl’s slave experience. 

Her recent feature, Compensation, won 
the Black Film/Video Network’s Reel 
Black Award for outstanding film at the 
1999 Toronto International Film Festival 
and the $10,000 Gordon Parks award for 
best director at the Independent Feature 
Market in New York. 

Inspired by a 1906 poem from early 
African American writer Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Compensation intertwines two 
bittersweet love stories set a century apart, 
concerning black deaf culture. 

While American television and many 
mainstream movies ignore the growing 
multicultural experiences of their 
audiences, filmmakers such as Smith and 
Davis are tapping into those experiences 
and getting a positive response. 

“I was eager to put Drylongso out in the 
world and share it with an audience. Then 
you can see if you're hitting the chords 
you wanted to hit,” said Smith 

“People ask provocative questions, “she 
added. “It’s exciting to see a film provoke 
discussion. That’s what I believe is 
important for a film to do.” 

Elfrieda Abbe is the editor of Angles and 


a freelance film critic. 


ON VIDEO 


Features by 
African American VWoomen 


Losing Ground (1982), directed by Kathleen Collins. Collins, considered a role model in the 
independent black film movement, directed three films before her death in 1988. In Losing Ground, 
she examines the marriage of a middle-class black couple. The video is available for classroom and 
semi-theatrical rental through Mypeheduh Films Inc., P.O. Box 10035, Washington, D.C. 2001 8- 
0035; 800/524-3895. 


Daughters of the Dust (1992), directed by Julie Dash. Set at the turn of the century, 
Daughters of the Dust follows a Gullah family on the eve of its migration to the North. Led by a 
remarkable group of women who are carriers of ancient African traditions and beliefs, the 
extended family readies itself to leave behind friends, loved ones and an insulated way of life. 


Just Another Girl on the IRT (1992), written and directed by 
Leslie Harris. An African American teenager’s dream of going to 
medical school is put on hold when she becomes pregnant. 
Emotionally raw and full of attitude that gets your attention, this 
low-budget first effort explores some of the contradictions, gritty 
realities and complex choices in a young woman’s life. 


I Like it Like That (1994), written and directed by Darnell 
Martin. A slick urban comedy that captures the details of a young 
mother's daily life as she juggles a job, kids and a rocky marriage. 
Poverty, drugs and racism are a backdrop for the ups and downs 
of a Latino family in New York City. Martin captures the rhythms 
and energy of the ethnically diverse community with a constantly 
moving camera and a great soundtrack. 


The Watermelon Woman (1996), written and directed by 
Cheryl Dunye. Set in Philadelphia, The Watermelon Woman tells 
the story of a black lesbian (Cheryl Dunye) struggling to make a documentary about a 
beautiful and elusive 1930s black film actress. While uncovering the actress’ life, the 
filmmaker experiences turmoil in her love affair with a white woman (Guinevere 
Turner). 


Eve’s Bayou (1997), written and directed by Kasi Lemmons. One wonders why 
this beautiful, evocative film didn’t last longer in the theaters. It begins with the |0- 
year-old narrator’s startling description of “the summer | killed my father.” Working 
with cinematographer Amy Vincent, Lemmings immerses the viewer in the steamy 
world of an affluent Louisiana family in the 1960s. The movie veers from conventional 
narrative as the story unfolds in a circular manner, turning back on itself with surprises 
and twists. 

Down on the Delta (1998), directed by Maya Angelou. Angelou’s family story didn’t 
last long in the theaters but is due for video release soon. The film explores family and 


roots as a Chicago matriarch refuses to let her demoralized daughter waste her life or 
the lives of her children. 


—Elfrieda Abbe 























Just Another Girl 
on the L.R.T. 


Eve’s Bayou 


Daughters of the Dust 
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Jill Evans Petzall was 
honored by the National 
Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences with two 1998 
Regional Emmy Awards for her 
work, Dedication, a video poem 
about women’s work on behalf 
of others around the globe. The 
awards were for religious 
programming and scriptwriting. 

Producers Karla Ekdahl 
and Frances Wilkinson are 
winners of the Minnesota 
Independent Film Fund awards. 
They produced the 1997 
feature With or Without You. 
Their new project Hollow Mack 
will be directed by Charles 
Burnett. It is the story of a 
survivor of slavery. 

Sayer Frey received the 
1999 Film/Video/Screenwriting 
Fellowship from the Minnesota 
State Arts Board. The $8,000 
grant was created to recognize, 
reward and encourage 
outstanding Minnesota arts at 
various stages of their careers. 

Paulina, a feature 
documentary directed by Vicki 
Funari and produced by 
Jennifer Maytorena Taylor, 
won the International Lifetime 
Vision Award at the Hamptons 
International Film Festival and 
the Gold Special Jury Award at 
Worldfest Houston. 

Lourdes Portillo’s Corpus: 
A Home Movie for Selena won a 
Cineaste Award at the Taos 
Talking Pictures Festival. It 
received a Golden Spire Award 
for best Bay Area documentary 
at the San Francisco 
International Film Festival. 
Portillo also won the Cal/Arts 
Alpert Award for her body of 
work. 

Michelle Handelman’s 
BloodSisters received the 1999 
Bravo Award at the Manchester 
Kino Film Festival in England. 
The award includes the 
purchase of the film by Bravo 
Television (London). 

Kia Simon is one of eight 
participants in the Directing 
Workshop at the American 
Film Institute. 

The Classically Independent 
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Film Festival sponsored by 
Dockers Khakis included the 
following: Jennie Livingston’s 
Paris Is Burning, Cauleen 
Smith’s Drylongso and 
Nanette Burstein’s On the 
Ropes. 

The 1999 New England Film 
and Video Festival announced 
the following winners: 

Best Independent Video— 
Where is Stephanie?, by Bess 
O’Brien and Mary Arbuckle 
(Barnet, VT), a documentary 
about a family coping with a 
teenager’s murder. 

Best Student Video- 
—Searching for Go-Hyang, by 
Ithaca College student Tammy 
Tolle (Chu Dong Soo), a 
documentary about two 
Korean sisters reunited with 
their parents after a difficult 
American adoption |4 years 
earlier. 

Best Experimental 
Film—Roost, by Amy Kravitz 
(RI). Special Jury Award—Theme: 
Murder, by Martha Swetzoff 
(Brookline, MA), a personal 
documenatary about the 
filmmaker’s father, a prominent 
Boston art dealer, and her 
struggle to make sense of his 
homicide 30 years ago. 


IN PROGRESS 


When the Bough Breaks, a 
one-hour documentary about 
the lives of children whose 
mothers are in prison, is in 
production. The work is a 
collaboration of Jill Petzall, 
Deeds Rogers Bonham and 
Wally Bonham. For more 
information: Beacon 
Productions, Inc., 139 N. 
Bemiston, St. Louis, MO 63105. 
314/725-1196. 

Lourdes Portillo and 
Jennifer Maytorena Taylor 
are teaming up for a new 
documentary, Death Comes to 
Maquilas, which will investigate 
the disappearance and death of 
female factory workers in the 
Mexican border town of Juarez. 


IN DISTRIBUTION 


Anou Banou, directed by 
Edna Politi (85 min. 1982, 
France/Israel), uses archival 
footage, music and reflections 
of six remarkable women who 
arrived in Israel in the 1920s. 
Distribution: Atara Releasing, 
2600 10th St., Suite 251B, 
Berkeley, CA 94710. 510/548- 
0556. Fax: 510/548-0536. Email: 
jewishfilm@aol.com or web: 
www. sfiff.org 

The Choice of a Lifetime, 
directed by Nila Bogue, looks 
closely at suicidal despair. Six 
people, ages 21-73, describe the 
circumstances that brought 
them to the brink of suicide, 
the forces that pulled them 
back and the journeys of 
transformation that followed. 

For more information: New 
Day Films, 22-D Hollywood 
Ave., Hohokus, NJ 07423. 
888/367-9154. Fax: 201/652- 
1973. Email: orders@ 
newday.com or web: 
www.newday.com 

Compensation, directed by 
Zeinabu Irene Davis, tells 
two parallel love stories, set at 
either end of the 20th century, 
introducing two couples dealing 
with issues related to the non- 
hearing characters. The poetry 
of Paul Laurence Dunbar 
provides the inspiration for 
both stories (set in Chicago) 
and the sensibility of non- 
hearing people provides the 
aesthetic for this engaging film. 

Distribution: Wimmin With 
a Mission Productions, 5335 
Laurel St., San Diego, CA 
92105-4914. 858/534-6328. Fax: 
858-534-7315. Email: 
zdavis@ucsd.edu 

The Double Burden: Three 
Generations of Working Mothers, 
directed by Marlene Booth, 
explores what it’s like to grow 
up in families where mothers 
have always worked outside the 
home. It focuses on three 
families-Mexican American, 
African American and Polish 
American. For more 
information: New Day Films, 
22-D Hollywood Ave., 
Hohokus, NJ 07423. 888/367- 


9154. Fax: 201/652-1973. Email: 
orders@newday.com or web: 
www.newday.com 

The Double Life of Ernesto 
Gomez Gomez, directed by 
Catherine Ryan & Gary 
Weimberg. What happens to 
the parents, brothers, sisters, 
sons and daughters of those 
willing to sacrifice everything 
for their beliefs? 

The film tells the singular 
story of a son of Puerto Rican 
revolutionaries—his mother in 
prison, his father in exile. As a 
teenager Ernesto learns of his 
past and collaborates with the 
filmmaker to magically chronicle 
his turbulent journey of self- 
rediscovery, offering a striking 
account of the costs of fiercely 
held convictions and the binding 
force of a son’s love. 

Distributor: 3411 Irving St., 
San Francisco, CA 94122. 
415/661-4666. Fax: 415/ 
661-4555. Email: lunaprods@ 
earthlink.net 

Exile Shanghai, directed by 
Ulrike Ottinger (275 min., 
1997, Germany). An odyssey 
that conjures up the lost Jewish 
world of Shanghai, at one time 
the most cosmopolitan city in 
the Far East and the last place 
that did not demand a visa. A 
rich mosiac of interviews 
unfolds as Ottinger’s camera 
cruises in search of lost 
synagogues, schools and salons. 

Distribution: Atara 
Releasing, 2600 10th St., Suite 
251B, Berkeley, CA 94710. 
510/548-0556. Fax: 510/548- 
0536. Email: jewishfilm@ 
aol.com or web: www.-sfiff.org 

Flat Is Beautiful, directed by 
Sadie Benning (50 min., US., 
1998). Benning’s new video is 
an intimate and emotionally 
evocative study of Taylor, a 
brilliant but isolated | |-year-old 
living in Milwaukee with her 
single mother and her mother’s 
gay roommate. 

Distributor: Video Data 
Bank, The School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, 112 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60603. 313/345-5330. Fax: 
312/541-8073. 

Girls’ Hoops, directed by 


Justine Amata Richards (27 
min., 1998, U.S.), explores the 
history of girls high school 
basketball in Kentucky (where 
basketball is an obsession) from 
its flourishing in the 1920s to a 
40-year statewide ban to its re- 
emergence in the mid-70s. 

Shot over the course of a 
basketball season, Girls’ Hoops 
features up-close interviews 
with players and coaches from 
eastern Kentucky coal-mining 
towns, interviews with women 
players from the 1920s and 
1970s, archival photographs 
and film. 

Distributor: Appalshop Film 
& Video, 91GH Madison Ave., 
Whitesburg, KY 41858. 
800/545-7467. 606/633-0108. 
Fax: 606/633-1009. Email: 
appalshopsales@appalshop.org 
or web: www.appalshop.org 

Golden Threads, by Lucy 
Winer and Karen Eaton. 
Ninety-year-old Christine 
Burton embodies the idea that 
“age is a state of mind” in this 
engaging documentary. After 
decades of personal struggle, 
Burton reinvents her own life at 
the age of 80 by founding Golden 
Threads, an international 
network for older gay women. 

Distributor: Women Make 
Movies, 462 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10013. 212/925-0606. 
Email: orders@wmm.com 

In Means of Grace, J. 
Clements tells the life story of 
her mother who was mentally ill 
during the 1950s and 1960s. She 
uses Ann’s journals and fictional 
writing, as well as doctor’s 
notes, and home movies. The 
film presents the pain and 
paradoxes of mental illness. 

For more information: New 
Day Films, 22-D Hollywood 
Ave., Hohokus, NH 07423. 
888/367-9154. Fax: 201/652- 
1973. Web: www.newday.com 

The German classic, 
Germany Pale Mother (123 min., 
1979), directed by Helma 
Sanders-Brahms, has been 
released on video. It’s the 
powerful love story of a young 
bride and her soldier husband 
set against the background of 
WW II. This drama is told from 
the perspective of a woman 
swept up by the torrents of 
war. 

Distributor: Facets 


Multimedia Inc., 1517 W. 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IL 
60614. 800/331-6197 or 773- 
281-9075. Web: www. facets.org 

Rabbit in the Moon, directed 
by Emiko Omori. Like many 
Japanese Americans released 
from WWII internment camps, 
the young Omori sisters did 
their best to erase the 
memories and scars of life 
under confinement. Fifty years 
later, acclaimed filmmaker 
Omori asks her older sister and 
other detainees to reflect on 
the personal and political 
consequences of internment. 

From the exuberant 
recollections of a typical 
teenager to the simmering rage 
of citizens forced to sign loyalty 
oaths, Omori renders a poetic 
and illuminating picture of a 
deeply troubling chapter in 
American history. 

Distributor: Transit Media, 
22-D Hollywood Ave., 
Hohokus, NJ 07423. 800/343- 
5540. 

Regret to Inform, directed by 
Barbara Sonneborn with 
Janet Cole, Lucy Massie 
Phenix and Ken Schneider. 
Sonneborn journeys to the 
remote Vietnamese countryside 
where her husband died to 
explore the meaning of war and 
loss. She weaves interviews with 
Vietnamese and American 
widows into a vivid testament 
to the legacy of war. 

Distributor: Sun Fountain 
Productions, 2600 10th St., Ste. 
258, Berkeley, CA 94710. 
510/548-5908. 

Well-Founded Fear, directed 
by Shari Robertson and 
Michael Camerini, examines 
what it takes to gain political 
asylum in the United States. The 
law says you can offer asylum if 
you find that a person has a 
“well-founded fear of 
persecution.” Who gets it? 
With unprecedented access, the 
filmmakers enter the closed 
corridors of the INS to reveal 
the dramatic real-life stage 
where human rights and 
American ideals collide. 

Distributor: Epidavros 
Project, 141 W. 28th St., New 
York, NY 10001. 212/594-2522. 
Fax: 212/594-0101. Email: 
mcsr@pipeline.com 

Wild Rice Harvest, Part | by 


Powerful film explores 
atrocities of war 


bY Tzouras, a New York University graduate, 
received the prestigious Wasserman Award for 
Soldier’s Bride, a gripping portrayal of a woman struggling to 
come to terms with being raped by a soldier in the streets 
of war-torn Bosnia. 

Tzouras captures the emotional war inside the woman 
so perfectly that no dialogue is needed to convey her 
tumult of feelings: disbelief, horror, fear, emptiness, 
disgust, humiliation, and rage. This nameless, voiceless 
character represents all of the women whose rapes have 
gone unpunished as by-products of this and every other 
war, and Tzouras dedicates her film to them. 

Soldier’s Bride depicts a woman’s rote attempts to carry 
on with the normal activities of daily life in the aftermath 
of the assault. Eventually she is overwhelmed by flashbacks 
of the rape and the emotions it unleashes. She vomits, 
chops at her hair to erase her femininity, and frantically 
scrubs her skin raw trying to erase the trauma from her 
body. She ultimately collapses, bleeding and broken in her 
tub. 

Slowly, however, she begins to wash again, this time 
with deliberation and control. A glimmer of hope shines 
through as she gently ministers to her body and spirit, 
baptizing her face and head with water. In this act of 
benediction we see her strength emerge. Although she has 
been horribly traumatized, we are left with the knowledge 
that she can and will go on. 

The filmmaker’s dramatic use of light and dark evokes 
lives carried out in shadows or by the harsh glare of a 
single bare bulb while also serving as a metaphor for the 
character’s journey from despair to hope. Effective editing 
allows us to feel the woman’s anguish as nightmarish 
flashbacks of the rape intrude abruptly, against her will. 

Tzouras says, “Even though the ending is hopeful, it is 
deeply tragic and represents humanity at its lowest. 

She was motivated to create the film in order to “put a 
face on the statistics” of the war in Bosnia and to make 
people “think and realize what it means to be so brutally 
humiliated.” She interviewed Serbs and Croats in New 
York, watched hours of documentaries and read all she 
could about her topic in order to create a realistic 
character. 

In addition to the Wasserman Award, Tzouras was 
nominated for the Director’s Guild of America Award for 
Soldier’s Bride. She is currently working on her next film 
about teenage violence supported by the Laura Napor 
National Film Grant. 

—Jennifer Bathrick 


Vilka Tzouras can be reached at 184 East 3rd Street #2D, 
New York, NY, 10009. 

Jennifer Bathrick is a Milwaukee-based writer and editor. 
Her work has appeared in Nerve, an arts publication. 
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Lorraine Norrgard looks at 
the Nett Lake Indian 
reservation of northern 
Minnesota. Norrgard explores 
traditional rice gathering by the 
Ojibwe people on the Nett 
Lake Indian reservation. 


2000 Apple Awards 
Competition. Deadline (final): 
Nov. 30. Sponsored by the 
National Educational Media 
Network, the competition 
seeks all types of educational 
formats. The festival will be in 
May. For more information: 
510/465-6885. Email: 
nemn@nemn.org or web: 
www.nemn.org 

African American 
Women in Cinema 
Conference and Film and 
Video Festival. Deadline: Dec. 
10. Celebrates filmmaking by 
women of African descent. 
Categories include features, 
shorts and works in progress. 
Festival will be March 16-18. 

For more information: 
AAWIC, Media Arts Dept., 
Long Island University, One 
University Pl., Brooklyn, NY 
11201. 718/488-1052. Fax: 
718/780-4578. Web: 
www. liu.edu/medamap 

Los Angles Asian Pacific 
Film & Video Festival. 
Deadline: Dec. 10 (early), Jan. 
14 (final). Seeks films and 
videos, including features and 
shorts in the following 
categories: dramatic narrative, 
documentaries, experimental 
works, animation. Themes 
should involve, but need not be 
limited to, Asian Pacific 
American culture, history and 
experience. 

For more information: 
Festival Director, Los Angeles 
Asian Pacific Film & Video 
Festival, c/o Visual 
Communications, 120 Judge 
John Aiso St., Los Angeles, CA 
90012. 213/680-4462, ext. 68. 
Fax: 213/687-4848. Web: 
www.viscom.apanet.org/filmfest 

2000-2001 Southern 
Circuit Tour. Deadline: Jan. 
15. Submit films and videos for 
film and video artist tour. Six 
artists will travel to nine 
southern sites and present one 
show per city. Performance, 
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installation art and works in 
progress will not be accepted. 
For more information: South 
Carolina Arts Commission, 
Media Arts Center, 1800 
Gervais St., Columbia, SC 
29201. 803/734-8696, Fax: 
803/734/8526, 

Ann Arbor Film 
Festival. Deadline: Feb. |. 

All categories and genres in 
independent filmmaking. 
Festival will be March 14-19. 

For more information: Ann 
Arbor Film Festival, P.O. Box 
8232, Ann Arbor, MI 48107. 
734/995-5356. Fax: 734/995- 
5396. Web: www.aafilmfest.org 
or email: vicki@honeyman.org 

Cine Golden Eagle Film 
and Video Competition. 
Deadline Feb. 15. Seeks films 
and videos, mostly from the 
United States. For more 
information: 202/785-1136. Fax: 
202/785-4114. Web: 
www.cine.org 

Cinema in Industry 
Competition. Regional 
deadlines: April 30, May 31 and 
June 30. (Check with CINDY 
for regions.) International and 
regional competitions for film, 
video, audio, multi-image and 
interactive media. Regional 
winners advance to 
international competition. 

For more information: 
International CINDY 
Competition, 9531 Jamacha 
Blvd., Ste. 263, Spring Valley, 
CA 91977. 619/462-1600. Fax: 
619/461-1606. Web: 
www.cindys.com 


FESTIVALS 


Hi-Lo Film Festival, Nov. 
12-14. High concepts with low 
budgets. Films for the 
disenchanted and adventurous. 
For more information: Hi/Lo 
Film Festival, P.O. 170309, San 
Francisco, CA 94117. 415/267- 
9817. Web: www. 
killingmylobster.com/hilo/ 

Telluride Indiefest, Dec., 
2-5. A non-competitive festival 
that includes film and video 
screenings, screenplay readings 
and workshops. For more 
information: Telluride Indie 
Fest, P.O. Box 860, Telluride, 
CO 81435. (970) 728-2629. 
Fax: 970/728-6254. Email: 
indiefest@usa.net or web: 


Toronto International Film 
Festival top awards 


THE TORONTO INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL, Sept. 9-18, featured 319 films, including 171 
world and North American premieres from 52 countries. The 
following films were among those honored at an awards 


ceremony at the end of the fest. 


Catherine Annau’s Just Watch Me: Trudeau and the ’70s 
Generation, received the CityTV Award for Best Canadian First 
Feature. The fresh, dynamic social documentary turns the lens 
on the Trudeau Generation: those who grew up during the 
bilingual revolution led by the “Canadian Kennedy” who still 


inspires passionate debate. 


Léa Pool was awarded a Special Jury Citation for her 
moving drama, Emport-Moi, about a young girl’s coming of age. 
Actress Karine Vanasse, who plays Hanna in the film, also 


received special jury recognition. 


Zeinabu irene Davis’s Compensation won the Black 
Film/Video Reel Black Award for outstanding film. 


www. telluridemm.com/ 
telluride-events/index2.html 

CineVegas International 
Short Film Festival, Dec. 3- 
10. Shows animation, narrative 
and documentary films under 
40 minutes. For more 
information: Amy Carelli, Polo 
Plaza, Ste. 204, 3745 Las Vegas 
Blvd. South, Las Vegas, NV 
89109. 702/477-7530. Fax: 
702/477-7533. Web: 
www.cinevegas.com 

Dance on Camera 
Festival, Jan. 14-22. Shows 
films that are the result of 
collaboration between dancers 
and filmmmakers. For more 
information: Dance Films 
Association, 48 W. 21st St., 
#907, New York, NY 10010. 
212/727-0764. Email: 
dfa5@juno.com or web: 
www.dancefilmsassn.org 

Houston Pan-Cultural 
Film Festival, Feb. 10-13. A 
grassroots festival. Categories 
include: independent classics, 
cinema for families. For more 
information: Cultural Arts 
Council of Houston, 3201 Allen 
Parkway, Ste. 150, Houston, TX 
77019. 713/527-9548. Fax: 
713/630-5208. 

Women in the 
Director’s Chair 
International Film and 
Video Festival. March. The 
largest and longest running film 


festival in the United States 
includes independent work by 
women, including features, 
experimental, documentary, 
animation and a youth program. 

For more information: 
WIDC, 941 W. Lawrence, Ste. 
500, Chicago, IL 60640. 
773/907-0610. Fax: 773/907- 
0381. Email: www@widc.org or 
web: www.widc.org 


OPPORTUNITIES 


911 Media Arts Center. 
Seeks entries for screening 
program. For more information: 
Peter Mitchell, screenings 
coordinator, 117 Yale Ave. N., 
Seattle, WA 98109. Email: 
info@9 | |media.org or web: 
www.91 | media.org 

American Cinematheque. 
LA-based, film and video 
exhibition organization seeks 
submissions of new, 
independently produced 
features and documentaries to 
present through the 
Cinematheque’s showcase, the 
Alternative Screen, a year- 
round venue. 

For more information: The 
Alternative Screen, American 
Cinematheque, 1800 N. 
Highland Ave., Suite 717, 
Hollywood, CA 90028. 
323/466-3456, ext. 115. 


Barbara Deming 
Memorial Fund. Offers up to 
$1,000 grants. Open to women 
whose projects speak for peace 
and social justice. For more 
information: Barbara Deming 
Memorial Fund, P.O. Box 
401043, Brooklyn, NY 1 1240- 
1043. (Send SASE) 

Chicago Filmmakers 
Film/Video Exhibition 
Program. Looking for 
completed documentaries, 
independent features, 
experimental work for ongoing 
screenings. For more 
information: Chicago 
Filmmakers, 1543 W. Division, 
Chicago, IL 60622. 733/384- 
5533. Fax: 733/384-5532. 

Cinemax Reel Life. Offers 
completion funds. HBO 
America Undercover offers 
production funds for indie 
documentaries. For more 
information: Jackie Glover 
(Cinemax) and Nancy Abraham 
(HBO), c/o Time Warner, 1110 
Sixth Ave., 13th Fl., New York, 
NY 10036. 212/512-1341. Fax: 
212/512-8051. 

Cineteca De Cine 
Accion. Seeks film and video 
submissions by and about 
Latinos for screenings. For 
more information. Cine Accién, 
346 Ninth St., San Francisco, 
CA 94103. 415/553-8153. 

Cinewomen. LA-based 
nonprofit dedicated to the 
advancement of women 
filmmakers. Looking for films 
and videos written, directed 
and produced by women. For 
more information: Cinewomen, 
9903 Santa Monica Blvd., Ste. 
461, Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 
310/855-8710. 

Experimental TV 
Center. Electronic Arts 
program is accepting 
applications for presentation 
funds, providing partial support 
to non-profit organizations for 
rentals of video, audio and 
time-based computer work for 
artists’ fees for screenings. For 
more information: Sherry Miller 
Hocking, Experimental TV 
Center, 109 Lower Fairfield Rd., 
Newark Valley, NY 13811. 
Phone/fax: 607/687-4341. 

First Nations Film and 
Video Festival. Seeks works 
concerning all indigenous 
peoples of North, South and 


[Oth annual WIDC 


Festival Tour 


WOMEN IN THE DIRECTOR’S CHAIR (WIDC) is 
taking five exciting programs of work selected from its 
international film and video festival on the road: three 


collections of new work from the 1999 fest, a program 
focusing on films and videos by lesbian/bisexual women, and a 
program of work by young women. 


Because of the demand for the program in the spring, 
WIDC is offering a special discount for screenings before Jan. 
|. For a complete set of WIDC tour materials, including 


program descriptions, background information and a rate 
sheet, contact: WIDC, 941 W. Lawrence Ave., Ste. 500, 
Chicago, IL 60640. 773-907-0610. Fax: 773/907-0381. Email: 
widc@widc.org or web: www.widc.org. 


Central America. For more 
information: Institute for Native 
American Development, 
Truman College, 1145 Wilson, 
Ave., Box 324, Chicago, IL 
60640. 773/907-4665. 

For Film’s Sake. Seeks 
non-Hollywood personal films 
that go beyond the narrative 
traditions for weekly non- 
funded film series. For more 
information: Film for Film’s 
Sake, 51 Pitman Rd., Warwick, 
RI 02886. 401/821-7281. 

HBO America 
Undercover. Provides 
production funds for U.S. 
independent documentaries. 
For more information: 
212/512-1341. 

Independent Television 
Service. Accepts requests on 
an ongoing basis from 
independents for airing on 
public TV. Next funding 
deadline is in mid-March. 

For more information: ITVS, 
51 Federal St., Suite 401, San 
Francisco, CA 94107. 415/356- 
8383. Fax: 415/356-8391. Web: 
www.itvs.org 

Institute for Unpopular 
Culture. Offers mentoring and 
access to resources and 
facilities and alternative funding 
to artists of any discipline who 
challenge the status quo. 

For more information: 
Institute for Unpopular Culture, 
1850 Union St., Suite 1523, San 
Francisco, CA 94123. 415/986- 
4382. Fax: 415/986-4354. 


National Geographic 
Television Cultural 
Diversity Project. Seeks 
proposals from documentary 
filmmakers of culturally diverse 
backgrounds for possible 
productions for the Explorers 
series. Proposals should have 
strong central characters, 
action-driven storylines and 
high production values. 

For more information: 
National Geographic Television, 
1145 17th St. N.W., 
Washington, DC 20036-4688. 
202/857-7680. 

New Day Films. 
Distribution cooperative for 
social issue media seeks 
energetic, independent film & 
video makers with challenging 
social issue documentaries for 
distribution to non-theatrical 
markets. Accepting membership 
applications 

For more information: New 
Day Films, 22-D Hollywood 
Ave., Hohokus, NJ 07423. 
415/332-7172..Web: 
www.newday.com 

New Visions. Debuts six 
new films a year to distributors 
and industry professionals. Must 
be at least 70 min., be 
completed and have completed 
principal photography no earlier 
than 96. Producer, director or 
writer must be present for 
screening Q&A. 

For more information: New 
Visions/IFP West, 1964 
Westwood Blvd.,Ste. 205, Los 
Angeles, CA. 90025. 310/475- 





4379. Fax: 310/441-5676. Web: 
www. ifpwest.org 

Next Wave Films. The 
Independent Film Channel 
provides up to $100,000 in 
finishing funds for low-budget 
features from the U.S. and 
abroad. Up to four features a 
year funded. For more 
information: Next Wave Films: 
2510 7th St., Ste. E, Santa 
Monica, CA 90405. 310/392- 
1720. Fax: 310/399-3455 

Soros Documentary 
Fund. Funds international 
documentary films and videos 
on human rights issues, 
freedom of expression, social 
justice and civil liberties. 
Awards range from $15,000 
to $50,000. For more 
information: Soros Doc- 
umentary Fund, Open Society 
Institute, 888 7th Ave., New 
York, NY 10106. 212/757-2323. 
Fax: 212/974-0367. 
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NEWS 
Angles wants to hear about 
your work-in-progress, 
new work, awards, 
organizations, programs 
and festivals. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
Angles seeks reviews of 
films and books, festival 
coverage, feature articles | 
| and interviews. Contact the I 
,» editors by email or send 
I your manuscript and 
# a SASE. 


E SUBSCRIPTIONS 
s For individuals: $20 for 
I four issues ($25 

5 Canada/Mexico, $30 

| elsewhere). For libraries 
5 and institutions: $30 for 
| four issues ($35 

j Canada/Mexico, $40 
elsewhere). 


Angles 
P.O. Box 11916, 
Milwaukee, WI 53211 


Email: angles@execpc.com 
Web: www..anglesmag.com 
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Ellen Bruno: Taking on 
social injustices 
Renee Tajima-Pefha 
presents a multicultural With Drylongso Cauleen 
prism of Asian American The Bay Area: Smith strides into 


lifestyles Festival hot spot feature film arena 


Scanned from the collections of the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 





for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 
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